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The Partnership for Public Education supports 
collaborative development processes among 
all stakeholders in education. University 
of Delaware educational researchers and 
professors, field supervisors, clinical educators, 
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from teacher education programs share the 
common goal to advance the success of 
public school students. This brief provides a 
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the evidence-based value and benefits for 
educators and students. 


What Is Coteaching? 


In order to promote high-quality instruction and 
successful outcomes for students, teachers ought 
to be equipped with adaptive and collaborative ex- 
pertise through teaching practices in clinical field 
experiences. The traditional student-teaching ex- 
perience has not evolved since the 1920s, student 
teachers observe the classroom and gradually gain 
more responsibility from the clinical educator (Guy- 
ton & McIntyre, 1990). Coteaching is defined as an 
arrangement of a teacher candidate and a clinical 
educator working together in sharing responsibil- 
ity for the planning, organization, delivery, and as- 
sessment of instruction in one or more subject ar- 
eas (Bacharach, et al 2010; Scantlebury, et.al. 2008). 
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Coteaching in action at Middletown High School 


The coteaching model promotes shared contribu- 
tion and active participation from both the teacher 
candidate and clinical educator, where the teachers 
learn and build on each other’s knowledge (Mur- 
phy, 2016). Starting on the first day, the teacher 
candidate is an active participant in every stage of 
instruction with the coteaching model. Coteaching 
results in mutual benefits for both teacher candi- 
date and clinical educator while concentrating on 
successful student outcomes. (Gallo-Fox, Gleason, 
Kotch-Jester, S, & Peace, 2015). 


The Value and Importance 
of Coteaching 


Coteaching provides benefits to all stakeholders— 
teacher candidates, clinical educators, and students 
in the classroom. Coteaching focuses on the stu- 
dent outcomes and improving practice, in addition 
to what the teacher candidate learns from the ex- 
perience. 


Benefits to the Students 
1. Focuses on the pupil learning process and 
outcomes 


2. Increases individualized attention with 
another teacher in the room 


3. Adapts to fit the real-time environment and 
context in the classroom 


The pupils are the primary focus and beneficiaries 
of coteaching. With an additional teacher in the 
classroom, there is a lower student-teacher ratio 
and greater opportunity individualized support 
for pupil academic well-being (Roth & Tobin, 2005). 
Coteaching moves beyond the focus on what the 
teacher candidate is learning and focuses on the 
pupil's learning processes. Research shows pupils’ 
increased participation, engagement, and positive 
attitudes toward learning in classrooms that utilize 
coteaching (Bacharach, et al, 2010; Murphy 2016; 
Soslau, Gallo-Fox and Scantlebury, 2018; Tobin & 
Roth 2005). 


Benefits to Student Teacher and 
Clinical Educator 


1. Articulates best practices 
2. Fosters collaborative expertise 


3. Modifies teaching practices based on 
classroom dynamics (Adaptive Teaching 
Expertise) 

4. Emphasizes learning to learn (Growth 
Competence) 

5. Builds confidence in ability to impact student 
learning and well-being 

6. Develops stronger school-university 
partnerships 


Coteaching provides the opportunity to enhance 
the collaborative expertise of the student teachers 
and clinical educators (Gallo-Fox & Stegeman, 2017; 
Soslau, et. al., 2018). Both stakeholders have a mu- 
tual respect and common goal to teach more effec- 
tively. Through coteaching, both teachers learn to 
effectively distribute and share expertise, problem 
solve as a team, and provide thoughtful feedback. 
Strong coteaching provides the other party with 


detailed descriptions, clearly explained thoughts, 
and strong rationales for feedback (Murphy, 2016). 


The coteaching model grants teacher candidates 
enhanced experiences through real-time oppor- 
tunities to develop adaptive expertise (Gallo-Fox 
& Stegeman, 2017; Soslau, et. al., 2018). Opportu- 
nities to develop adaptive expertise are afforded 
through collaborative conversations about how to 
tailor instruction to students’ highly contextualized 
needs before, during, and after instruction (Hata- 
no & Oura, 2003; Jordan, 2016; Parsons & Vaughn, 
2016). Similarly, candidates and clinical educators 
can learn to balance experimentation with risks to 
pupil learning and well-being and make changes in 
the moment based on pupil cues. Coteaching offers 
the opportunity to break the cycle of mimicry-with- 
out-understanding, since the teacher candidate 
is directly involved in providing knowledge and 
feedback. This can be difficult for novice teacher 
candidates that may lack the ability to notice that 
students are struggling during a lesson or candi- 
dates might not know how to adapt the instruction 
since they often have a limited set of instructional 
approaches in their repertoire. The problem solving 
and flexibility in coteaching enriches and refines 
the teacher candidate experience, allowing can- 
didates to be better equipped in novel or atypical 
situations. 


Coteaching mitigates teacher candidate anxiety in 
teaching placements and increases a sense of effi- 
cacy in the classroom. Actively participating in the 
planning, instruction, and assessment increased the 
teacher candidate’s agency and decision-making 
capabilities (Gallo-Fox, et. al., 2015). Having multi- 
ple teachers working together to develop instruc- 
tion and support implementation provides support 
for both teacher candidates and clinical educators 
to integrate new pedagogical approaches and ac- 
tivities into their practice (Gallo-Fox, 2010). Such 
collaboration provides opportunities for cooperat- 
ing teachers to improve both their classroom prac- 
tice and expand their roles as educational leaders 
and school-based teacher educators (Gallo-Fox & 
Scantlebury, 2016). The coteaching model also has 
the potential to resolve challenges such as teach- 


er turnover and retention, low job satisfaction, and 
mitigate teacher isolation (Tobin & Roth, 2005). Last- 
ly, coteaching provides an opportunity to develop 
stronger school-university partnerships, which are 
necessary for effective student teaching experienc- 
es (Murphy, 2016; Scantlebury et. al, 2008). 


University of Delaware: 
Promoting Coteaching 


In 2003, the University of Delaware implemented 
coteaching in secondary science teacher educa- 
tion. In 2008, coteaching was introduced in ele- 
mentary teacher education, with full implemen- 
tation in 2014. Early childhood teacher education 
has utilized the coteaching method since 2013. 
The University of Delaware has paved the way in 
quantitative research to evaluate the coteaching 
model. This work includes teacher candidate, pu- 
pil, and clinical educator surveys, which have been 
analyzed to develop a validated scale using applied 
psychometrics (Drewes, Scantlebury, Soslau & Gal- 
lo-Fox, 2016). 


The coteaching research collaborative, made up of 
teacher education researchers from across three 
teacher preparation programs, have engaged in 
systematic inquiry around the development and 
use of the model. Preliminary findings show “that 
programs implementing coteaching should focus 
on learning affordances within a coteaching model 
such as: (a) positioning, power, and agency building, 
(b) focus on pupil learning, and (c) embodiment of 
dual roles as teacher and learner of teaching. These 
conditions are not consistently understood or capi- 
talized on by coteachers.’ (Soslau, et. al., 2018). 


Policy Recommendation: 
What Should Be Done? 


School leaders and administration should support 
and foster coteaching practices in their schools 
when hosting student teachers. To incentivize and 
motivate the coteaching model, compensate the 
teachers that host a candidate and grant more re- 
lease time for coplanning and debriefing sessions. 


Communicate the benefits of coteaching to both 
teachers and students, then phase in planning and 
implementation in small, incremental steps. Small- 
scale pilots, such as implementing coteaching in 
one or two classrooms at a time in a school would 
allow a gradual adaptation toward coteaching in 
classrooms. Teachers should have consistent op- 
portunities for coteaching to become more com- 
fortable in the new teaching dynamic. Increased 
professional development and ongoing training op- 
portunities would enhance and support coteaching 
while providing strong, successful coteaching mod- 
els. Coteachers need multiple levels of coteaching 
professional development. The first level focuses 
on foundational understandings of the model. A 
second level in the model is for coteachers who are 
ready for practices that promote deeper implemen- 
tation such as more complex and sophisticated de- 
briefing sessions and the use of huddles to facilitate 
lesson enactment. University-based field instruc- 
tors can also serve as real-time, on-site professional 
developers, coteaching with student teachers and 
clinical educators to facilitate better understanding 
of the model, promote teachers’ improved under- 
standing of the different coteaching approaches in 
ways that provide optimum learning opportunities 
for pupils and coteachers. 
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The Partnership for Public Education (PPE) is inspired by 
a vision of excellence and equity in public education for all 
Delaware children and families. 


Our work is grounded in the belief that research, practice, 
family, and community are all needed in the systematic 
improvement of educational opportunities and outcomes. 
This goal can only be achieved through collaboration and 
cooperation. 


The mission of PPE is to unite members of the University of 
Delaware and the broader education community, including 
schools, families, and community organizations, to identify 
and address shared needs and opportunities. 


Together, we can strengthen public education for 
all Delaware children. 
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